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of the origin of totemism received its definitive form in "The Secret of the 
Totem" (1905). With unflagging interest, Lang followed the rapidly accumu- 
lating facts and theories on primitive society and totemism, ever watchful of 
the blunders of his encyclopaedic rival, J. G. Frazer. In 1910 Frazer pub- 
lished his "Totemism and Exogamy," in which the name of Andrew Lang is 
barely mentioned. Aroused at last, Lang took terrible, albeit soft-gloved, 
revenge in his article on totemism in the eleventh edition of "The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica." 

In his posthumous "Last Words on Totemism, Marriage, and Religion" 
(Folk-Lore, September, 1912) Lang writes, "For the last three years I have 
written and rewritten, again and again, a work on totemism and exogamy." All 
those who love primitive society, all those who care to hear once more the voice 
of Andrew Lang, will join in hoping for the appearance of this his last attempt 
to unravel the secret of the totem. 

A. A. GOLDENWEISER. 
Columbia University, 
New York. 

The Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists, 1914. — In 
the fall of 191 1 a number of delegates to the past congresses of the Americanists 
met in Washington, under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution and the 
Anthropological Society of Washington, for the purpose of taking preliminary 
steps toward extending an invitation to the Congress, at its London meeting, 
to hold its nineteenth session in 1914 at Washington. A temporary organizing 
committee was selected, consisting of Professor W. H. Holmes, chairman; 
Mr. F. W. Hodge; and Dr. A. Hrdlicka, secretary. This committee entered into 
communication with the principal local institutions and organizations which 
are interested in the work of the Americanists; and by May 1, 1912, a formal 
invitation to the Congress was agreed upon by the Smithsonian Institution, 
the Anthropological Society of Washington, the George Washington, George- 
town, and Catholic Universities, and the Washington Society of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America. A list of names of persons to form the permanent 
organizing committee was agreed upon; and Dr. Hrdlicka was instructed to 
present the joint invitation, with the list just mentioned, to the council of the 
London meeting of the Americanists, which was done, and both were accepted 
without objection. In addition an official invitation from the Bolivian Govern- 
ment was accepted for a second session, to be held at La Paz, following that in 
Washington. 

On October 11, 1912, the permanent committee for the Washington session 
met in the United States National Museum, for organization. Its membership 
is as follows: — 

Messrs. Franklin Adams, Frank Baker, Charles H. Butler, Mitchell Carroll, 
Charles W. Currier, A. J. Donlon, J. Walter Fewkes, Alice C. Fletcher, Gilbert 
H. Grosvenor, F. W. Hodge, H. L. Hodgkins, William H. Holmes, Walter 
Hough, Ales Hrdlicka, Gillard Hunt, J. F. Jameson, George M. Kober, D. S. 
Lamb, Charles H. McCarthy, James Mooney, J. Dudley Morgan, Clarence F. 
Norment, Thomas J. Shahan, H. J. Shandelle, George R. Stetson, Charles H. 
Stockton, J. R. Swanton, Harry Van Dyke, Charles D. Walcott, and M. I. 
Weller. 
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The elections of officers resulted, in the main, as follows: — 

For Patron of the Congress, The President of the United States. 

President Organizing Committee, W. H. Holmes, Head Curator Department of 
Anthropology, United States National Museum. 

Secretary, A. Hrdli£ka, Curator Division Physical Anthropology, United 
States National Museum. 

Auxiliary Secretaries, Dr. Charles W. Currier, F. Neumann. 

Treasurer, C. F. Norment, President The National Bank of Washington. 

Head of General (Honorary) Committee, Mr. Charles D. Walcott, Secretary 
Smithsonian Institution; Committee on Finance, Dr. George M. Kober; Com- 
mittee on Arrangements and Entertainment, Professor Mitchell Carroll, General 
Secretary Archaeological Institute of America; and Committee on Printing and 
Publication, Mr. F. W. Hodge, Ethnologist in Charge of Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 

The sessions of the Congress will be held, due to the courtesy of the authorities 
of the Smithsonian Institution, in the new building of the National Museum. 
The exact date for the meeting will be decided upon later, in accordance with 
the wishes of the majority of the delegates to the Congress; but the month 
will in all probability be September. Active preparations for the session, which 
promises to be one of the most important ever held by the Americanists, will be 
begun without delay. 

A. Hrdlicka, Secretary. 

Notes on Mexican Folk-Lore. — On p. 251 of this volume I pointed 

out that the story of the "Journey of the Soul" as told in Pochutla, Oaxaca 

(see pp. 215-219), has a parallel in the Philippine Islands; and I concluded 

from this that it is presumably of Spanish origin. I have since found a 

Portuguese parallel in the collection of Portuguese popular tales gathered 

by Z. Consiglieri Pedroso, and published in the "Revue Hispanique," vol. 

xiv (1906), pp. 148 et seq., under the title "0 Rio de Sangue." The tale 

is a little fuller; but the same classes of obstacles occur, — a river of water, 

of milk, of blood, two striking rocks, two lions, wood-choppers and firemen, 

and fat and lean doves. The explanations are analogous to those given in 

the Pochutla version, only water, milk, and blood are referred to the Virgin 

and Christ. — The story of the " Rabbit and the Serpent" (see pp. 209, 210, 

of this Journal) is told in the same Portuguese collection, under the title 

"A raposa" (pp. 116 et seq.); and a version of "John the Bear" occurs 

under the title "Joao Pelludo" (pp. 166 et seq.), the title of which agrees 

with the Tehuantepec form and that of the Assiniboine (see this volume, 

P- 255)- 

Franz Boas. 



